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The pollination of Golden Wattles 
Author: Tom Burton 


Golden Wattles (Acacia pycnantha) possess large phyllodes (equivalent to leaves), each of which 
bears on its upper margin a small, raised gland about 1 cm to 3 cm from its base. This extra-floral 
nectary, as it is called, produces nectar. The role of this nectary has been studied in other countries 
where Acacia grows, and the nectary has been shown to attract predatory ants. The Acacia benefits 
from this arrangement, because the ants prey on insects that come to graze on its leaves. It used to 
be assumed that Australian Acacia species with extra-floral nectaries were using the same strategy 
against herbivorous insects. 

Hugh Ford and Neville Forde observed in 1976 that thornbills, the Silvereye and honeyeaters fed 
on the nectar secreted by the nectaries of Golden Wattles and became dusted with pollen. They 
noted also that nectar was secreted only during the winter flowering season, and suggested that 
Golden Wattles were bird-pollinated rather than insect-pollinated as had been thought. In a paper 
published in 1988, Vivien Vanstone and David Paton from Adelaide University described their 
simple experiments to test this suggestion. 


Their experiments and observations were carried out in Hale Conservation Park in the Mt Lofty 
Ranges, where Golden Wattles grow to about 8 metres tall (about double the usual Bendigo 
maximum). They found the following pieces of evidence: 


(a) Acacia pycnantha does indeed secrete nectar during the flowering season only. 


(b)  Herbivorous insects would be expected to eat a phyllode whether or not the phyllode had a 
flower raceme growing from its base. So, if the role of the nectary was to attract predators, 
phyllodes without flower racemes would be expected to produce just as much nectar in their 
nectaries as phyllodes with flower racemes. But if nectar was being produced to attract pollinators 
to flowers, phyllodes close to flowers would be expected to produce more nectar than phyllodes 
not associated with flowers. 


Far more nectaries on phyllodes with flower racemes growing from their bases produce nectar than 
nectaries on phyllodes not associated with racemes. 


(c) Birds were observed to be common consumers of Golden Wattle nectar, and they were 
often seen to brush against the flowers, both on approaching the nectaries and while feeding. 
Flies, bees and ants occasionally visited the nectaries, but they invariably took one drink of nectar 
and left the plant, and they were not observed to make contact with the flowers on such visits. On 
other occasions, honeybees and native bees were seen collecting pollen, but even on fine days the 
numbers of insects seen were low. 


(d) Some phyllodes had their outlines traced onto a piece of paper before the flowering period 
and were marked for later recognition. At the end of the flowering period it was found that virtually 
no herbivore damage had occurred, and few herbivores were found to be active. Most damage 
occurred in late Spring and Summer. If the nectaries were involved in defence they should have 
been active when the herbivores were around to do damage. 


(e) Some branchlets were covered with 1/2 inch bird wire, others with fly wire, and others 
were simply marked and left uncovered. In the following October, when pods were forming, it 
was found that 322 uncovered flower-heads produced 91 pods, 324 flower-heads available to 
insects but not to birds produced 25 pods, and 331 flower-heads from which both birds and 
insects were excluded produced no pods. 


The conclusions from this work are that in Golden Wattles, extra-floral nectaries are not associated 
with the defence of the plant against herbivores, but are an adaptation to attract pollinators, 
especially birds. 


At Bendigo CAE, some Outdoor Education students are duplicating these experiments. We have 
already found that most of the Silvereyes trapped in winter bear Acacia pollen, but we cannot (yet) 
identify the species it comes from. 


One exciting thought arises from the story of the Golden Wattles. A second wattle, Acacia 
terminalis, has now been recognized as a bird-pollinated plant, and bird-pollination may be 
relatively common among the wattles. The most likely prospects are plants with conspicuous extra- 
floral nectaries and long flowering periods. In general, bird-pollinated plants have long flowering 
periods, staggering the opening of their flowers, while the flowering periods of insect-pollinated 
plants are brief and spectacular. So it is unlikely, for example, that Cootamundra Wattles or 
Whirrakees are bird-pollinated. But Acacia genistifolia, the Spreading Wattle, flowers for many 
months and may bear watching. Perhaps the Spreading Wattles are using their nectaries to lure bird 
or mammal pollinators, and perhaps their usual cover of cottony cushion scale is somehow 
involved. 


In any case, I would greatly appreciate any records of birds or mammals feeding on local wattles in 
any manner that makes it likely that they are picking up pollen. 
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Bull Mallee in the Wellsford Forest 
Author: Don Franklin 


A friend recently showed me a specimen of Bull Mallee (Eucalyptus behriana) growing in the 
Wellsford Forest. It is a fine old clump in which it seems that the core of the mallee root has long 
since rotted away, leaving a ring of smaller roots about 1.5 metres across. There is little doubt that 
this specimen would pre-date European settlement; its trunks ranging up to 12 cm in diameter. 


The clump is growing amongst a forest of Yellow Gum and Grey Box. My friend, who has 
known of its location for many years, thinks that he has seen another Bull Mallee in the vicinity but 
we were unable to locate a second clump when we visited the area on July 18 this year. 


This Bull Mallee is to be found on the Junortoun side of the forest in that southwardly protruding 
block of the forest which is connected to the main area by only a narrow strip of forest. Within the 
block, it is situated about 100 metres from the northern edge facing Kangaroo Creek (see Land 
Conservation Council maps). 


To my knowledge, this is the first report of Bull Mallee growing in the Bendigo district outside of 
its main areas in the Whipstick and at Inglewood. As far as I know it does not even extend to the 
southern part of the Whipstick at all. 


This is the third species of mallee recorded in or around the Wellsford Forest, the other two being 
Green Mallee and Kamarooka Mallee (see Eucalypts of the Bendigo District and Whirrakee 5:4, 
May 1984, p 8). I know of only one patch of each although rumours persist of other stands of 
Green Mallee in the Wellsford Forest. I am very keen to hear of any other records of mallees 
foung growing outside their normal localities. 


The cultivation of terrestrial orchids - part 7 
Author: Tom Patullo 


I am writing this report during the first week in August. This is the time of the year when the 
shade-house really begins to show the result of all the TLC we have been giving our plants during 
the months preceeding. With the advent of August we see the first colour beginning to show in the 
Diuris maculata and in a few days we will have the lovely brown and yellow flowers fully open, 
adding colour to the predominantly green hues of the other orchids, for example, Greenhoods and 
Chiloglottis. There are now 13 species in the shade-house in flower and many in bud. 


This year we are seeing the benefit of two wet years in succession. 1988 had a rainfall of 738 mm 
(29.5 in), followed by a year which promises to be just as good, if not better, with 438 mm (17.5 
in) up to the end of July. Observations in the bush so far suggest to me that many orchids either 
seeded well last year or that the wetter years are more conducive to the germination of seed. Of 
course this germination could have taken place last year and the numerous young plants we are 
seeing this year could be in their second year of growth. I would think the latter idea more likely 
as the first year seedlings I have seen in the shade-house pots have been very tiny and would 
hardly be apparent in the bush. The abundance of young plants has been apparent in the autumn 
flowering orchids, especially Pterostylis revoluta, and now in the later flowering ones such as 
Pterostylis nana and, particularly, Pterostylis biseta. 


On Sunday, 30th July, Rod Orr, Tess and I went out to the Whipstick to follow up observations 
mentioned in last month's article. First we visited the Old Tom Mine open cut and saw remarkable 
regeneration of Pterostylis biseta, including one plant which was rescued from falling down a 
shaft. Someone had trodden right on the edge of the shaft, probably to see if it would break away. 
It had and one Pterostylis biseta was left teetering on the edge with both bulbs exposed. We 
rescued it to replant in a safe place. While in the area we inspected the old cyanide heaps where 
many Pterostylis biseta plants grew some years ago but seemed to have disappeared in recent 
years. We found evidence that they appear to be returning to the area. 


On our way to Skylark Dam we met Mark Riley (CF&L Ranger) who accepted our invitation to 
join us. He later expressed his appreciation of the knowledge he had gained. At Skylark Dam we 
verified comments made in last month's Whirrakee in a report regarding observations of 
Pterostylis biseta, Pterostylis nana and Caleana major made on a previous visit.. There were also a 
number of Pterostylis cycnocephala which are about in large numbers all through the bush this 
year. On this visit we made a thorough search of the Prerostylis setifera area and were rewarded 
with one definite finding and quite a number of possibles. We will check these again at a later 
date. 


We stopped at Shadbolt's on our way home to verify a report I made of our last visit when Tess 
and I found a Pterostylis biseta basal leaf. This was the first evidence I had of the presence of the 
orchid in this area but on checking with Jack Kellam I was assured that he has known of them 
being there for some years. This orchid seems to be becoming worthy of being classed as 
widespread and fairly common. 


We had a very rewarding experience recently when a blind man told us he would like to 'see’ our 
garden. It only took a few minutes to realise that he already had a fair knowledge of botany. Later 
over acup of, as he put it, ‘disgustingly strong black tea’, we discovered that he was well educated 
and had travelled throughout Australia and around the world. During our tour around the garden 
he often expressed pleasure as he explored with his sensitive hands and an equally developed sense 
of smell. He was quite often able to recognise the genera of plants and it was indeed satisfying to 
see him proceed around the garden, quite obviously enjoying every minute, especially when I 
invited him to span a 25 m (80 ft) Ironbark with his outstretched arms. He was surprised when he 
failed by quite a measure to span it and we discussed the deep-furrowed rough bark as he explored 
it. Although he could not see colour he said he could detect, by touch, where the colouring of the 
bark of a Eucalyptus leucoxylon changed from white to greenish grey. Later I mentioned that I 
grew native orchids and I was a bit concerned when he expressed a desire to see them. I told him 


they were very delicate but he assured me that his touch was feather soft. I thought I would show 
him the easy to grow ones but as it turned out I had no need to worry as the orchids survived 
unscathed. He remarked that they all had a hood over them; they did as I had shown him the 
Greenhoods. As I drove him home he warmly expressed his pleasure and appreciation for the 
afternoon. Tess and I felt well rewarded for having shown a blind man around our garden. 


As this article will appear in the October issue of Whirrakee, I guess it is timely to mention 
some of the chores coming up in the shadehouse. This is the time to watch the early flowering 
orchids, looking for basal leaves showing any sign of browning or yellowing-off which indicates 
that their watering must be reduced to almost none at all as these orchids are now becoming 
dormant. Not only does such an orchid need less water at this time, but, it is also best to have the 
mixture in the pot dry so that the tubers can be more easily separated from the soil mix. If you 
haven't done so already, the components of the basic mix (coarse sand, leafmould, buzzer chips, 
topsoil) should be gathered and stored in a slightly damp condition. It is a good idea to use 4 
empty garbage bins for storing these ingredients, with their lids on and under the shelves or 
benches of the shadehouse, ready to be made up into the basic potting mix needed to grow next 
year's orchids. 


Bird Observers Group Report 
Author: Nancy Stone 


At the August meeting of the birdos, Tom Burton gave a very comprehensive address on his study 
of Silvereyes in local vineyards, in particular, at Chateau Le Amon on Big Hill. 


Silvereyes are a most successful species of bird, able to take nectar with their brush tongues, and 
also being fruit and seed eaters. They can do an immense amount of damage to orchard fruits as 
they are able to pierce the skin and lap up the juice as it exudes. 


Tom explained that the aim of the study was to find ways of mitigating the crop damage caused by 
these birds by using his knowledge of Silvereye biology. Aspects of his study include discovering 
which varieties of grapes are least favoured by these birds so that they can be planted around the 
edges of vineyards (which is where most of the damage occurs) and observing the position on the 
vines of bunches of grapes which are attacked most heavily by Silvereyes (see the full report of 
this work in Whirrakee, August 1989). 


Farewell 

We learned with regret that Joost Brouer is leaving us to return to Holland. He has obtained a 
position at the University of Holland, which will require him to spend 9 months of each year in 
West Africa working on crop and soil management. Joost takes with him our good wishes for the 
future and our sincere thanks for his contribution to the Bird Observers Group. 


Excursion Report: Whipstick and Jackass Flat 
Author: Win Demeo 


On Sunday September 27, 14 members of the BFNC attended an excursion to the Whipstick and 
Jackass Flat. We started by driving along Tennyson Road, then walking through a nice paddock 
of Whirrakee Wattle, after which we drove along a dirt road. This road became too boggy so we 
had to turn back to Huntly and go along Neilborough Road and on to Loeser Road. We stopped 
and had a walk through the forest where we saw the following birds: Galahs, Crested Shrike-tit, 
Grey Shrike-thrush, Crested Bellbird, Willie Wagtail, Weebill, Red Wattlebird, Noisy Miner, 
Striated Pardalote, White-winged Chough, Magpie, Australian Raven. We also saw the following 
plants in flower: Gold-dust Wattle, Greenhood Orchids, Leopard Orchids, Daphne Heath, Olearia 
teretifolia, Goodenia nana, Peach Heath. We walked around the Jackass Flat Reserve and saw 
some Fairy Wax flowering; it should be better later on. Thanks to Bruce Wallace and John 
Lindner for being our leaders. 


Recycling Tropical timbers for local wildlife 
Author: Ian Fenselau 


On Saturday, August 5, a gathering of BFNC Mammal Survey Group members held a working- 
bee in my store shed to build wooden nesting boxes to be used to encourage hollow-dependent 
native fauna. 


It is widely accepted that the lack of mature trees with natural hollows, which was caused by over- 
harvesting of our local forests during the earlier gold mining period, is a limiting factor for many 
species of native wildlife. In work initiated by John Lindner, the group had previously gained 
some experience in assembling and erecting hollows made from natural logs. These had been 
heavily used by wildlife when they were erected in the Whipstick. Large numbers of hollow logs 
are difficult to procure, however, and great care must be exercised when collecting fallen timber to 
ensure that wildlife habitat will not be affected. 


The group had been on the lookout 
for some time for a cheap, servicable 
hollow which could be made from 
alternative materials. A North 
American idea of using old.car tyres 
which are cut in half and folded back 
and then nailed together, was 
investigated. Apparently, these are 
used with success by squirtels, but, 
after several prototypes had been 
built, we felt that the labour involved 
in their manufacture was too great. 


An approach to the Ingram Trust for 
funding so that we could buy 
materials was also considered, and a 
wooden box made from recycled 
material from a local timber yard was 
costed at $2. While costing material 
at the Bendigo Timber Company 
(now called the BBC), the helpful 
yard foreman, when told the purpose 
of the exercise, showed me a stack of 
packing cases that I could have for the 
taking. An hour's work with the 
back of an axe secured enough timber 
for 40 boxes. 


A further visit a week later secured 
enough for another 25 boxes; 5 hours 
work for the skilled assembly-line 
construction workers of the Mammal 
Survey Group who gathered on the 
Saturday afternoon in August to do 
the job. 


A completed nesting box awaiting new residents. In later models, the entrance hole and small 
perch were placed on the side instead of the front of the box. Variations were also made to the size 
of the entry holes to accommodate different species. 


The end result was 65 boxes constructed and awaiting placement in suitable trees before being used 
by fluffy or feathered home-makers. It is anticipated that this will be an on-going exercise with 3 
sizes of box being manufactured to suit a wide range of hollow-dependent fauna. 


The timber which was used is only available for such good causes and comes in lengths up to 5 m 
in the form of packing crates surrounding imported, finished timber from Malaysia. Recycling this 
material means a lot to me personally as my family and I, during a holiday in Malaysia 18 months 
ago, witnessed at close-hand the destruction of tropical rainforest in Sarawak. The tragic effect on 
the indigenous people, the Punan, who are dependent on these forests for their survival, will 
always be remembered. 


On behalf of the BFNC, I would like to thank the Bendigo Timber Company, GL Airconditioning, 
and W H Osborne, the companies which supplied materials which were used in the construction of 
boxes. 


Bird Notes and Observations from the Bird Observers Group Meeting, August 4, 1989. 
Author: Bird Observers Group 


Highlights 
Powerful Owl, 1 heard, south of Bendigo, 27/7/89 
Tawny-crowned Honeyeater, 1, Cootamundra Court, Junortoun, 22/7/89 


Special Project Birds 

Australian Hobby, 1, Strathfieldsaye, 25/7/89, 27/7/89 
Australian Hobby, 1, Doak Street, McIvor Hill, Bendigo, 8/7/89 
Australian Hobby, 1, Hargreaves Street, Bendigo, 28/7/89 
Australian Hobby, 1, Calivil, 26/5/89, 27/6/89 

Australian Hobby, 2, Calivil, 20/7/89, 27/7/89 

Pallid Cuckoo, 1 heard, Inglewood, 26/7/89 


Observations 

Little Pied Cormorant, 4, Calivil, 10/7/89 

Little Pied Cormorant, 1, between Boort and Borung, 6/7/89 
Painted Button-quail, 3, Pilchers Bridge Forest, 27/7/89 

Masked Lapwing, 2 adult, ljuvenile, Epsom, 31/7/89 

Swift Parrot, 1, Whipstick Environment Centre, 1/8/89 

Port Lincoln Parrot, 1, Strathdale, 13/7/89 

Fan-tailed Cuckoo, 1, Kamarooka State Forest, 30/7/89 

Horsfield's Bronze Cuckoo, 1, Plantation Rd. south of Kingower, 27/7/89 
Shining Bronze Cuckoo, 1, Kooyoora State Park, 8/7/89 
White-bellied Cuckoo-shrike, 2, Lyal Glen, 1/7/89 to 3/8/89 

Flame Robin, 30, edge of Kingower Forest, June and July 

Pink Robin, 2 females, mallee area near Inglewood, 5/7/89 

Scarlet Robin, 1 pair, Plantation Road, south of Kingower, 27/7/89 
Variegated Wren, 3, Mellote Road, Whipstick, 15/7/89 
White-browed Scrubwren, Burns Street, Axedale, 22/7/89, 23/7/89 
Speckled Warbler, 1, Kamarooka State Forest, 30/7/89 

Southern Whiteface, several, Green Hills, Inglewood, 24/7/89 
Yellow Thornbill, 4, BCAE, 1/8/89 

Yellow-faced Honeyeater, 1, Hopetoun Street, Rochester, 8/7/89 
Yellow-plumed Honeyeater, 2, Jackass Flat Flora Reserve, 17/7/89 
Spotted Pardalote, 1, BCAE, 1/8/89 

Striated Pardalote, 7, BCAE, 1/8/89 

Striated Pardalote, 1, Inglewood, 27/7/89 

Silvereye, 2, Calivil, 17/7/89 

Red Wattlebird, 1 pair nesting, Epsom, 2/8/89 


Notes 
With the first sightings of Pallid, Shining Bronze and Horsfield's Bronze Cuckoos it is evident that 
spring is approaching. Nesting activity has also commenced. 


A pair of Scarlet Robins was observed near Kingower on 27/7/89 in a forested area. The female 
was building a nest in a dead snotty gobble (Dodder Laurel). The observer mentioned that this is 
the first Scarlet Robin's nest found in this area outside the Kooyoora State Park. The same 
observer also reported a Southern Whiteface on 24/7/89 at Green Hills, Inglewood in a habitat of 
Bursaria with an old Hakea sericea on a grassy hill. The bird was seen when it flew out of a nest 
in the Hakea bush. 


On 2/7/89 a Red Wattlebird was seen building a nest about 5 m. up a tree at the Department of 
Agriculture gardens at Epsom. The bird was seen approaching with a large amount of cream- 
coloured fluff, probably wool, which it accidentally dropped. It then spent several minutes and a 
lot of energy retrieving the material. 


A pair of Masked Lapwings with one young were seen on 31/7/89 in a paddock next to the 
Department of Agriculture Laboratory. It was a cold wet day and one parent brooded the young 
for most of the day whilst the other tried to keep all other birds out of the paddock. Fortunately the 
weather has since improved and the young bird is able to spend most of the time feeding while the 
parents protect it. 


The Tawny-crowned Honeyeater is usually seen only in the mallee country around Bendigo. The 
sighting at Junortoun may be influenced by flowering Grey Box and Yellow Gums encouraging 
the bird to the area. The report says the honeyeater was feeding in open space with low bushes 
and Grey Box and Yellow Gum nearby. The Tawny-crowned Honeyeater is a heathland bird and 
appears to have occupied a heathland site. 


Observers from Inglewood, Bendigo, Strathfieldsaye and Castlemaine have noticed Striated and 
Spotted Pardalotes feeding on the ground. Flocks of 70+ Striated Pardalotes have been seen with 
up to 50 on the ground at one time. Smaller groups, including the Yellow-tipped Tasmanian 
form, have also been present, along with accompanying Spotted Pardalotes and also some Yellow 
Thornbills. The Atlas of Australian Birds (RAOU 1984) mentions the flocking of these birds but 
does not indicate the habit of ground feeding, except for the Yellow-rumped Pardalote. This year 
we have had prolonged periods of rain and it is possible that rain has washed the lerps from the 
leaves, thus forcing the birds to forage on the ground. Some lerps have been found in the foraging 
areas. It is also possible that the prolonged cool, wet weather has diminished the available food 
supply, forcing the birds to forage constantly on the ground. Close approach to within 1.5 m from 
these birds is possible during the ground foraging activity. Little notice is taken of human activity 
as the birds are intently committed to their food search. 


Mammal Survey Group Excursion: Search for Squirrel Gliders 
Author: David Mc Donald 


On Saturday evening, August 5, Dale Gibbons led a group of 5 members and their families to a 
location at the edge of Bendigo Creek 6 km North of Goornong. At this isolated reserve alongside 
the swollen Bendigo Creek was a woodland habitat which was closely bordered by cleared 
farmland. 


The major tree cover comprised fine stands of flowering Red Gum (Eucalyptus camaldulensis), 
grading into magnificent old Yellow Gums (Eucalyptus leucoxylon) further away from the creek 
margins. Both species exhibited their mature age containing many suitable hollows for nesting or 
shelter. It is a pity that some of the local farmers still regard these trees only as a ready supply of 
fence posts. 


We were searching for Squirrel Gliders (Petaurus norfolcensis) and the habitat was indeed 
promising. The spotlight beam soon picked up the eye-shine of a possum; the first Brushtail 


Possum (Trichosurus vulpecula)was sighted. Soon after, the first Sugar Glider (Petaurus 
breviceps)was seen and started a long discussion on whether it could be a Squirrel Glider. "Look 
for the thicker bushy tail, the same thickness as it leaves the body, and for a much whiter belly", 


we were told by Dale. 


By the end of the excursion, 14 possums had been sighted: 6 Brushtails, 6 Ringtails 
(Pseudocheirus peregrinus), 2 Sugar Gliders. Three of the Ringtails were temporarily stranded by 
the swollen creek. Also seen in the spotlight were a number of Sulphur-crested Cockatoos and an 
unidentified small bird which, when disturbed, just managed to clear the creek waters as it flew 
away. Unfortunately, no Squirrel Gliders were seen but the locality certainly deserves another 
visit, perhaps when the water level in the creek is lower. 


Bird of the night: Golden-headed Cisticola (Cisticola exilis) 
Bird Observers Group discussion: December 1988 
Author: Bill Flentje 


Note The Golden-headed Cisticola is sometimes known as the Tailor-bird because of its habit of 
stitching leaves together when building the nest. 


Appearance It is a small bird about 10 cm. long but the tail of the male bird varies from 3cm. 
long when breeding to 4.5 cm. long when not breeding. 


Breeding males are of a general buff colour with a golden head, golden buff on the rump and 
sides, widely streaked brown on the wings and tail and whitish underbody. The bill is dark brown 
above and pale underneath. The non-breeding male has a longer tail and the head is streaked dark 
brown to black. The female resembles the non-breeding male. 


Call The call is a short, raspy, buzzing call ending in one or two sharp whistles. Other sqeaking 
sounds are made. A short nasal call is also used. 


Habitat The birds in this district are confined to open areas around swamps, irrigation areas, low- 
lying areas and roadsides subject to frequent flooding; where tall grass, cumbungi, rushes and 
other tall herbage and crops occur. 


Breeding Nesting usually begins in September and may continue until December. The nest 1s 
usually built low to the ground in tussocks of grass, rushes or other low swamp type vegetation. 
A curious feature of the nest building is that the bird often stitches green leaves into the structure of 
the nest, apparently in an attempt to hide it. The nest is otherwise built of fine grass, plant fibre, 
down and cobweb and is small and dome-shaped. Three or four eggs are laid, blue in colour and 
spotted and blotched with reddish-brown. Although the male helps to build the nest, he does not 
appear to help with incubation, brooding or feeding the young. Apparently no information 1s 
available concerning the incubation or fledging periods. 


Food This consists of small insects and grubs found in the low vegetation surrounding their nest 
habitat. 


General It appears that the birds generally remain close to their territory throughout the year, 
although they are less readily seen in the non-breeding season. Near the nest the birds are rather 
secretive, alighting in low vegetation some distance from the nest and proceeding below ground 
cover to the nest. Females are quieter than male birds and, if disturbed from on or near the nest, 
rise quickly with jerky flight and then suddenly return to ground some distance away. Calls are 
made in flight as well as when perched. 


Birds have been sighted at Huntly, between Sedgwick and Harcourt, at Tang Tang swamp and on 
a farm at Dingee where numerous pairs are seen throughout the year and from year to year. They 
have increased in numbers over the past 20 years at Dingee. The Huntly sighting was in a lucerne 
patch. 


The transformation of a bare block 
Author: John Allen 


Bare? It certainly was! Not a tree, bush, shrub or blade of grass was on this Huntly block. We 
were, my wife and I, over seventy when we came here some twelve years ago. The only birds we 
saw were Magpies, Mudlarks and a small flock of Thornbills. Later, we noticed that there were 
nesting holes in the heaps of sand and gravel left by the miners, where the Pardalotes, Rainbow- 
birds and White-backed Swallows nested. As we had never seen these birds before it was a great 
thrill to watch them, but the fact remained that our block was nearly devoid of birds. 


Something had to be done, and it was obvious that we would have to grow cover of some sort. 
Although we had grown a lot of English trees in our time, we knew very little about gums. This 
land was not prime land; in fact it was stretching things by calling it marginal land. Hard as a rock, 
it required a crowbar to make the smallest hole. We'd had a good garden at Hastings where we 
had lived before coming here, but the soil there was black sand whereas here the soil was clay. 
We had brought a lot of fruit trees from our old garden but the weather was very hot and some of 
the trees were quite old. We never expected any to grow as we had a job to make a hole big 
enough to cover the roots. Because we were doing our building we never had much time to attend 
the trees we had transplanted. 


We bought lots of seedling gums, but most of them died, so we looked around for seed from gums 
growing in the district, or for that matter, gum seed from anywhere we went. We put them in tins 
in the sun until they shed their seed and then planted the seed in anything we could find, for 
example, old tins and milk cartons. These we put in a rough frame with a sheet of plastic over it. 
We saved all our milk cartons and planted the seedlings in them. Soon we had hundreds of gums 
of all sorts. When the autumn came we planted them out and then watered them through spring; 
now we have a block full of gums. We gave hundreds away and these have grown into large 
trees, so now the whole area around is full of trees. We have 150 large trees on our block, as well 
as grevilleas and other plants. 


As the trees grew so did the bird population. We now have resident Honeyeaters, Crested 
Pigeons, Orioles, and Flycatchers as well as lots of visitors. A flock of Zebra Finches come now 
and again, a mob of Babblers came through and a flock of Shrike-tits paid us a visit one year, 
pulling the bark off the Mahogany Gums in their search for grubs. 


One visitor we had one wet winter was a Pheasant Coucal which must have lost its way. It spent 
most of the winter hunting for frogs in the long grass across the road in the park and roosting in a 
Willow we had planted at the end of the septic run. Of course we have Red-rumped Parrots, 
Rosellas which nest in the boxes we put up for them, Lorikeets in the Red Ironbark and flocks of 
Galahs who spend most of the winter digging up the bulbs of onion grass. 


This transformation can be seen by anyone who likes to walk down Grevillea Road and around the 
estate. This block of ours has been transformed by a couple of people well past their prime, so if 
youngsters can be persuaded to grow trees there is hope for the world yet! 


Early Australian Botanists 
Author: Win Demeo 


On Friday evening, August 11, several members of our club attended the Castlemaine Field 
Naturalists Club meeting to hear the Bicentennial presentation, ‘Early Australian Botanists’, 
prepared and presented by voluntary guides from the Royal Botanical Gardens, Melbourne. Slides 
were shown and we were told of the difficulties experienced by the early botanists, including 
illness and imprisonment. 


In 1699, William Dampier visited Shark Bay and discovered Sturt's Desert Pea. The genus 
Dampiera was named after Dampier. . 

Sir Joseph Banks gathered 3000 new plants in 6 days at Botany Bay, described them and 
had them drawn; during a 3 day trip up the Endeavour River, he discovered the Black Bean tree; 
the genus Banksia commemorates his name. : : 

Captain Phillip didn't have a professional botanist with him and relied on amateur botanists 
who collected a large number of specimens. ‘ . 

A French Botanist, Labillardiere, discovered several species of eucalypts in Tasmania and 
also named many plants in Western Australia; he was imprisoned by the Dutch. 

Alan Cunningham accompanied Oxley in 1822 and discovered River Sheoke; he sent plants 
to Kew in England for propagation. ; 

James Drummond spent 2 years exploring Western Australia and discovered the Swan 
River Pea. 

Botanists Brown and Brower collected 500 species when travelling with Matthew Flinders. 

Georgina Molloy with the assistance of her 2 small daughters, collected many plant 
specimens including seeds of the Western Australian Christmas Tree; Scented Boronia was named 
after her; she died in childbirth. 

James Backhouse travelled extensively in Australia. 

James Bidwell named the Bunya Bunya tree; he became lost in the bush for 8 days and, 
although he was found by aborigines, he died as a result of this experience. 

Ludwig Leichardt was a botanist who travelled widely through New South Wales; he had 
poor eyesight, often became lost and couldn't handle a gun. His last expedition, which was 
attempting to cross Australia, vanished without trace. : 

Baron von Mueller, as Victorian Government Botanist, created the Botanical Gardens and 
established the Herbarium; he also named 2000 Australian plant species. ; 

Caroline Atkinson was our first native-born botanist and collected 300 new species of 
plants. ; 

Botanist Frederick Bailey named 50 new species including the Cootamundra Wattle, Acacia 
baileyana. 


(It's thanks to Win's note-taking during this very interesting presentation that we have this record 
of the activities of early Australian botanists and some of their achievements; the rest of us just sat 
and enjoyed the slides and associated commentary while Win was working away at her self- 
appointed task). 


WVENCA Spring Campout: Creswick, October 20, 21, 22, 1989 

Details of some of the activities planned are as follows: 

Friday October 20: Arrive from 3pm onwards; Dinner at 6pm; Get together 
with Guest Speaker, Ray Draper (Ballarat Wildlife Park). 

Saturday October 21: Excursion to Mount Beckwith (lunch provided by the camp only 
if booked beforehand); evening Guest Speaker, John Clements (Ballarat CF&L) speaking 


about his work. 
Sunday October 22: Excursion to Creswick State Forest; lunch back at the camp at 
12:30pm before departing home. : 


For further details, refer to the notice in Whirrakee, September, p 11, or contact Bruce 
Wallace or Laurie Leeson for Application Forms and Booking information. 
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Excursion Notice: Mt Kosciusko camp, January 20 to February 3, 1990. 
Author: Rob Watkins 


Both lodges are fully booked for the two weeks but Southern Alps Lodge is available for those 
who wish to extend their stay. 

Emergency list 

If you wish to be included please forward your name for consideration. 

Payment 

Please note the following changes which are now required for payment: 


Southern Alps Ski Lodge 

Adults: $50 per week 

Children 3 yrs and under: no charge 

Children 4 yrs to 12 yrs: $20 per week if sharing with parents 

Children 13 yrsto 16 yrs: $40 per week 
Payment in full is required by the end of November. Cheques should be made payable to Southern 
Alps Lodge and forward this to the organiser, Rob Watkins. 
Room Capacities 
Besides the limited number of family rooms, most rooms have 2 beds, bunk style. All beds are 
single with blankets and pillows supplied. Bring your own linen and towels. Each room has a 
shower and hand basin but not ensuite toilet. 
Laundry 
A washing machine and drying space but no electric dryer. 
Kitchen facilities 
Ample refrigerator space but limited deep-freeze space. Two ovens, 12 gas burners and a 
microwave oven. 


Pigmy Possum Lodge 


Adults: $65 per week. 

Children 2 yrs to 17 yrs: $40 

Family: $180 
Payment 


payment in full is required by the end of September. Cheques should be made payable to Elourera 
Ski Club Ltd. and forwarded to the organiser, Rob Watkins. 

Rooms 

Single and/or double beds are available, all at floor level. Pillows and blankets are supplied. 
Bring your own linen and towels. All rooms have en-suites and are air-conditioned. 

Kitchens 

Two fully equipped kitchens are provided with all utensils and aay refrigerator space but with 
limited deep-freeze space. 

Laundry 

Washing machine and 2 drying rooms are provided. 


General information 

Food stores These are located at Jindabyne, 42 km down the mountain so bring all of 
your food requirements with you. 

Petrol and diesel fuel are available at Jindabyne where the service stations close at 6pm. 

Clothing Include waterproof and windproof clothing and carry this in your day pack 
at all times. Cater for both extremes in temperature as drastic changes in weather conditions can 
occur suddenly. Protect yourself against the sun with sunscreen lotion (maximum protection), 
sunburn cream, sunglasses and hat. Insect repellant is also an essential item. 

Footwear should be strong and comfortable. 

Smoking is strictly prohibited in either lodge. 

Organisational expenses To help defray expenses, a cash contribution of $2 per adult 
will be requested at Charlotte pass. 


Further information 
Contact Rob Watkins, Marnie Road, Bendigo (43 4891) for any further information. 
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TATEMENT OF RECEIPTS & EXPENDITURE FOR TH 


1988 


297.56 
470.39 
3,500.00 
4 
$5,823.29 


5,000.00 
1,845.00 


$14,739.87 


861.87 
840.00 
503.23 
328.00 


90.00 
19.90 
152.01 
23.00 
25.00 
49.10 
26.23 
20.00 
127.92 
100.00 


20.74 


$11,552.87 


S=S=sS==== 


1988. 


' 359.07 
510.99 
4,000.00 
—6,682.81 


$11,552.87 


========== 


BENDIGO FIELD NATURALISTS CLUB. 


YEAR ENDED 3iST. JULY 989. 


1989 

Balances Brought Forward 
General Account 359.07 
Publication Account 510.99 
State Bank Account No 614 6439 4439-20 4,000.00 
State Bank Account No 4614 6439 4536-90 682.81 

$11,552.87 
Add Receipts 
Grant C.F.& L. Bgo. Flower Book 
Membership Fees 1,821.50 
Subscriptions 221.00 
Sale of Publications 8,689.90 
Suppers 63.05 
Bank Interest 788.52 
Donations 757.00 
Postage 26.51 
Excursions & Public Lectures 392.00 
Miscellaneous Receipts 21.91 $12,781.39 

$24,334.26 
Less Expenditure 
Whirakee 969.65 
Publications for Resale 9,243.01 
Postage 518.10 
Subscriptions 181.00 
Repairs 92.50 
Petty Cash 100.00 
Index 25.70 
Insurance 155.81 
P.O. Box Fee 24.00 
Signatory “The Age” 
Stationery 291.89 
Bank Charges 34.09 
Australia Post Lodgement Fee 
Checklists of Bendigo Birds 
Excursions & Public Lectures 417.00 
Room Hire 43.38 
Food Social Night ’ 16.79 
A Census Vascular Plants 11.50 
Royalties Mapping Survey 10.00 
Submissions - Piggery & Fosterville 18.00 
Extension Lead 8.79 
Photographs S00 12,166.21 
Balance of Cash on Hand at 31/7/89 $12,168.05 

=== 

Cash on Hand at Sist.July 1989 
is reflected by the following balances:- 
1989. 

General Account 453.88 
Publication Account 1,107.15 
State Bank Account 614 6439 4439-20 4,500.00 
State Bank Account 614 6439 4536-90 6 107.02 


$12,168.05 


I have prepared the attached statements of receipts & expenditure 
and in addition I have examined the supporting documents and 

and records in an honorary capacity and I am able to report that 

in my-opinion the statement of receipts and expenditure as shown 
above fairly reflects the transactions that have taken place in the 
bank accounts of the Bendigo Field Naturalists Club during the 


financial Year ended Sist. July, 1988. 


Honorary Auditor 
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Diary 
Meetings 


Wednesday October 11 'The Regent Honeyeater survey’. Don Franklin. 


Wednesday November 8 "Roadside Conservation and Management’. Graham Hill. 


Wednesday December 13 Christmas tea and social evening. BYO casseroles, desserts etc for 


6pm start. 


Bird Observers Group 
Friday November 3, 7:30 pm, Department of Agriculture, Epsom. 
Speaker: Bill Flentje, ‘Bird Calls’. Bird of the Night: Galah. 


Botany Group 


Thursday October 26, 7:30 pm, J. Kellam's home, 7 Patrick Street, Bendigo (43 5745) 


Mammal Survey Group 
Thursday October 19, 7:30pm, D McDonald's home, Guy's Hill Road, Strathfieldsaye (39 5756) 


Committee meeting 
Wednesday October 18, 8pm, G Moors' home, Mandurang South Road, Sedgwick (39 6254) 


Excursions 
October 7 & 8 


October 7 


October 15 


October 21 & 22 


November 12 


December 17 


Bendigo Alpine Club Excursion: Aboriginal relics - Kooyoora State Park 
Leader: Fred Halls (Melbourne); Organiser: John Lindner (39 7308) 

Meet at the Melville Caves picnic and camping area, 9am. Further details 
are given in this issue of Whirrakee; contact John Lindner if you wish to 
attend this excursion or if you require more information. 


Full-day excursion to the One-eye Forest, Mt Ida, and the Crosbie Forest 
looking for orchids and other plants. Leader: Tom Patullo. Meet at 10am 
at the turn-off to Mia Mia on the Mclvor Highway (this turn is 3km past Mt 
Ida Creek where it flows into Lake Eppalock at the bridge on the highway. 
Note that this is a Saturday excursion and also note the 
different meeting place. 


Grevillea obtecta in the Fryerstown area - leader: Jan Evans. 

This will be a full-day excursion, leaving Havlin Street at 10am. When 
travelling between Taradale and Malmsbury, have you ever wondered what 
grows on the wooded hillsides to the West of the highway? Well, this 


excursion will take us there looking at Grevillea obtecta. Until recently, this 


species, which grows only in this area, was known as variety fryerstown. 
We will need to take lunch and afternoon tea 


WVENCA Meeting at Creswick (see September Whirrakee for details; 
excursion details in this issue) 


Looking for Daisies in the Kamarooka Forest (North-East comer). 
Leader: John Lindner. Meet at 2pm, Havlin Street. 


Jack and Jean Ipsen have invited us to ‘Lyal Glen’ for our last club outing 
for 1989. Go direct to 'Lyal Glen’. They expect us to arrive at about 2pm; 
BYO afternoon tea. 


Whipstick Reptile Survey 

Peter Robertson of the Fauna Survey Group of CF&L is commencing a study of reptiles in Mallee 
areas using lines of pit traps. Volunteers have offered to help to establish the traps (September 30 
to October 1) but additional help will be required to run the pit trap line from October 9 onwards. 
If you can help out in this way, please contact Bill Holsworth for further details. 


